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I CLIMBED a moonlight ladder 
To find the moonlight land, 
And two bright moonbeam pennies 
Were clutched within my hand, 


I met a shining starman 

Who asked me: “Whither bound?” 
He said: “The place for mortals 
Is safely on the ground.” 
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I laughed: “O little starman, 

I’m going where I please! 

Just bound for moonland’s dairy 
To buy some green moon-cheese.” 


The starman laughed and sparkled— 
He twinkled with his mirth; 

“What very funny people 

They have upon the earth! 
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““Moon-cheese is made for starmen— 
We nibble as we will; 

We'll only leave the rind, sir, 

When we have had our fill!” 


Do you know there’s not a moon now? 
As sure as you are born 

The stars ate all the cheese up 

And left a rindy horn! 
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The Teacher’s Guide 


By RutH EveELYN HENDERSON 


The February “News” in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Auditorium: 
“The Council Meets” gives an idea for original drama- 
tization of Junior Red Cross activity to fit your own school. 


English: Reading and Composition— 

“New Moon,” “Something to Read,’ “Some Country 
Schools,” “The Council Meets,” and all the other stories 
and articles. 

The excerpt from George Dillon’s poem on the editorial 
page will make an interesting lead for acquaintance with 
his two books, “Boy in the Wind” and “Flowering Stone.” 


Geography: 

Arctic Zone—“Marooned on an Arctic Ice Floe” 

China—“Young Fu” (book review) 

England—“The Story of Rahere” 

Hungary—“The National Children’s Fund at Work” 

Italy—“‘Marooned on an Arctic Ice Floe” 

Jugoslavia—Latvia—‘The National Children’s Fund at 
Work” 

Mexico—‘Jungle Witch” 

Russia—“Made in Russia” (book review) 

Siam—“A Letter from Siam” 

Sweden—“Marooned on an Arctic Ice Floe” 

United States—‘Some Country Schools.” New York 
City—“Ezekiel Learns,” which shows among other inter- 
esting things that boys in Harlem are like boys every- 
where else. 


Health: 
“The Story of Rahere,” “A Letter from Siam” 





Science: 


“The Children’s 
Scientists at Work” 


World Citizenship: 

“Heroes of Civilization” (book review), “Marooned on 
an Arctic Ice Floe,” “The National Children’s Fund at 
Work,” “A Letter from Siam,’ “The Council Meets,” 
“Junior Doings.” 


Science Fair” (editorial), “Young 


American Poetry 


AMERICAN POETS, 1630-1930, edited by Mark Van Doren. 
Little, Brown & Company. 1982. $3.75. 


THE NEW PoeETrRY, an Anthology of Twentieth Century 
Verse in English, edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice 
Corbin Henderson. New edition, 1932. Macmillan. $3.00. 


These volumes are valuable complements of each 
other on teachers’ reference shelves, but it is to be 
hoped that neither will be shelved for reference 
only. Anthologies of today, in contrast with those 
of ten years ago, are readable and inviting. 

The pages of the Van Doren book, compactly filled 
but not suffocating, give a comfortable representation 
to the poets. A quarter or half hour rest period is 
long enough for re-reading one poet at a time, leav- 
ing a single impression. 

Only a little more than half the book is allowed to 
poets of the first two hundred and seventy years. For 
this period the editor has included more poets, and 
fewer poems by each, than Page; fewer poets and 
more poems by each, than Steadman, 


The choice, even among earlier authors, has, with 
a few exceptions, a contemporary interest. One feels 
with new impact the foree of Emerson’s modernity. 
In sueceeding pages, besides Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Poe, Lowell, Whitman, and Lanier, one finds 
Chivers, a Georgian poet till recently forgotten, and 
Thoreau, who has a better chance with us than with 
an earlier audience. Dickinson, whom it is hard to 
think of as antedating Lanier and dying before Whit- 
tier, is represented with discerning choice in her 
chronological order. 

The volume is not divided into historical and econ- 
temporary sections, as this review might indicate. But 
very nearly half of it is given to poets whose lives run 
into the thirty years since 1900. I had a sense of 
childish personal delight at finding the red ribbon 
marker opening my volume at Pandora’s Songs, from 
Moody’s Fire Bringers. Trumbull Stickney is made 
something more than a literary legend. William Ellery 
Leonard is given enough space to prove his power. 
The editor has chosen interestingly from his own work. 
Besides these, the contemporary names include : Wood- 
berry, Reese, Santayana, Sterling, Robinson, Hart 
Crane, Amy Lowell, Branch, Frost, Sandburg, Lind- 
say, Stevens, Williams, Teasdale, Pound, Fletcher, 
H. D., the Benéts, Jeffers, Wylie, Eliot, Ransom, 
Aiken, Rorty, Millay, Bodenheim, MacLeish, Phelps 
Putnam, Cummings, Bogan, Leonie Adams, Tate, and 
Merrill Moore. 

Miss Monroe’s recent revision of her anthology of 
twentieth century verse contains almost eight hun- 
dred pages and includes one hundred and fifty poets, 
a small proportion of whom are British. The authors 
are arranged conveniently in alphabetical order and 
an appendix provides particularly satisfactory bio- 
eraphical notes on each. 

The editor, who knows from years of publishing 
many kinds of poems in her magazine Poetry and 
reading much more how various poetry is, has 
achieved a justly proportioned and warmly human 
collection. One finds beauty of nature still in the 
work of poets like Robert Frost, Abbie Huston Evans, 
Lew Sarett; beauty of the city interpreted by such 
poets as Sherwood Anderson and Sandburg; the un- 
derstanding of poverty and industrial struggle in 
Bodenheim, Widdemer, Marya Zaturensky ; and so on. 
Technical experimenters are not denied and most of 
those who are accepted as classie are given liberal 
representation. There are names found less often in 
comprehensive anthologies who here prove their right 
to remembrance, including John Hall Wheelock, 
Hildegarde Flanner, and Glenn Ward Dresbach. The 
selections from Miss Monroe’s own poems are memor- 
able, especially the lyric and personal. 

She has not, of course, chosen my personal favorite 

(Continued on page 2 





Developing Calendar Activities for February 


‘*Celebrate American Ideals’’ 


‘Thousands of eloquent orations about Washing- 
ton! Multitudes of people easily and glibly patriotic 
about Washington. One does not desire that the 
American people should cease to be patriotic about 
Washington but the urgent need which, unmet, may 
yet despoil America of her true glory lies elsewhere. 
The patriotism of Washington—that is another mat- 
ter and it is much more difficult to find.”’ From 
Adventurous Religion, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Classroom Index of ‘‘Calendar’’ Activities 


The activities sorted by classes below are suggested in 
more specific detail on the February CALENDAR page. 


Art: 

Valentine boxes and valentines for a children’s home, 
valentines for veterans to send home, party favors and 
costumes 


Civics and Social Service: 

Helping with leisure problems of the unemployed. The 
item about Junior Red Cross service activities in other 
countries on the January CALENDAR page is interesting 
in this connection 

Expression of American ideals in social service, formu- 
lation of American ideals in school, correspondence letters 


Cooking: 
Valentine and Washington birthday cookies 


English: 

Choice of a drama to which to invite as guests friends 
from an old peoples’ home. At a P. T. A. meeting, mothers 
may be told of the project and some of them interested in 
allowing a child to invite one such guest to accompany 
her and the child to a matinee. 

Choice of fiction for a circulating library for the 
unemployed 

Letters for school correspondence, intersectional and 
international 


Geography and World Civics: 

Knowledge of service activities in other countries. 
Watch the foreign items given every month under World 
Friendship and also under Health of Mind and Body 


International Correspondence: 

The set-up for use of international correspondence in 
the schools of Los Angeles is outlined in a report sent to 
National Headquarters by Mrs. Esther Chadbourn, direc- 
tor of the Junior Red Cross for Los Angeles: 

“To counteract the restrictions of budget and teaching 
staff imposed upon all schools because of the depression, 
Mrs. Chadbourn offered the following suggestions, which 
were approved by the Committee: 

“1. Closer coordination between Junior Red Cross activi- 
ties and the suggestions of the school supervisors 

“2. Portfolios given school credit and counted as school 
activity 

“The following publicity plans were presented to the 
Committee by the director and received approval: 

“1. Sending out the year’s Junior Red Cross report to 
all schools and superintendents in our area, both enrolled 
and not enrolled. This report to be sent also to the Red 
Cross Board Members, the County Superintendent, all 
branch chairmen, Los Angeles Board of Education, and 
a certain number saved for distribution during the year 

“2. Exhibit of portfolios and handiwork either at the 
Visual Education Division, or at Miss Veverka’s office 

“3. A duplicate exhibit at the Teachers’ Club 

“4, Miss Veverka to notify Mrs. Chadbourn of teachers’ 
meetings where exhibits might be of interest 

“5. Notice to be sent to all enrolled schools to save 
samples of everything made for the Junior Red Cross for 
their own exhibit purposes and to exhibit these freely 
during the year before P. T. A. groups and during School 
Week 


“6. An interchange of incoming portfolios among 
schools interested in foreign correspondence. Miss Dowling 
suggested that she would get some one from the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen who would be responsible for the circu- 
larization of portfolios. In this way certain of the more 
attractive portfolios can be enjoyed more widely than 
when held at one school only 

“7, Appointment of a Junior Red Cross publicity secre- 
tary for each school, to be responsible for writing up all 
Junior Red Cross activities and meetings for the school 
paper and for the local newspaper 

“8. Junior Red Cross exhibits in all branch towns” 
Primary Grades: 

Napkin and table cloth sets, sweet tooth dollies 


Sewing: 
Reconditioning bed linen and blankets for use in relief 
work 
‘‘Development of Tolerance Attitudes’’ 


An interesting plan for systematic education and 
formation of habits in tolerance has been worked out 
by Mrs. Rachel Davis DuBois in connection with her 
teaching experience and graduate study at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

The method of work includes a series of carefully 
planned assembly periods, a weekly home-room dis- 
cussion correlated with the assembly program, and 
classroom development of the phase of culture that 
is presented in the assembly and the home-room. Ob- 
jective tests have shown a real gain in tolerance atti- 
tudes resulting from the study. The plan has been 
carried out in junior and senior high schools of nine 
towns and is this year being utilized in junior high 
schools of Washington, D. C. The material has been 
developed with solid scholarship and practical under- 
standing of educational needs. 

Schools or teachers who are interested in learning 
more about the plan ean do so by communicating with 
Mrs. DuBois, ¢/o Prof. Daniel H. Kulp II, Box 89, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 West 
120th Street, New York City. 


American Poetry 
(Continued from page 1) 


for every poet; and she has left out at least six 
writers who, for me, are authentic and important 
poets. Even if my judgment is reasonable, these omis- 
sions are a small matter when weighed against the one 
hundred and fifty poets included. 

WRITING POETRY, by Marie Gilchrist. 

Co., Boston. 1932. $1.50. 

Miss Gilchrist, herself a poet, goes in a direct line to 
her well-defined objective and the going makes good 
and interesting travel. The objective is that of help- 
ing others write poetry and, more important, helping 
others love poetry. The companions the author chooses 
are young writers, 

The point of view with which the discussion starts 
is useful as a guiding compass: ‘‘Communication is 
possibly the basic reason for art. Great artists com- 
municate widely and completely, while lesser artists 
mumble to themselves.’’ Such a conception makes the 
writing of poetry something more than a remedy for 
neurasthenia. Needless to say, this communication is 
through feeling and interpretation rather than ex- 
position or argument. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


N THE Teacuer’s Guipve for December, the entire 

page was devoted to listing Junior Red Cross 
activities that rural and smaller schools can enjoy. 
Several letters from Idaho schools, sent by the Pacific 
Area Office, give concrete proof of broad and original 
service and world friendliness in smaller schools. 


‘*Relief and Friendship’’ 


A teacher, Lela Montgomery, led her pupils to for- 
mulate their conception of Junior Red Cross. She 
summarizes their conclusions succinetly in a letter 
to the Red Cross field representative for Idaho, Miss 
Rainsford : 

“Children first think of Junior Red Cross as a national 
organization whose chief aim is to relieve distress and 
poverty in times of disaster or depression in our own 
country. Secondly, they think of it as an agency whereby 
children can establish friendly relations with children of 
other nations through the exchange of attractive gifts, 
typical of their locality or of the United States. t is 
possible for such friendship to be of inestimable value for 
peace relations of future generations.” 

Another Junior Red Cross leader, Mary V. Haw- 
kins, in a personal letter to the same field representa- 
tive, gives an intimate glimpse of the place held by 
Junior Red Cross in her crowded hours: 

“I spoke to my teachers at my luncheon and business 
meeting about sending their gifts and portfolios for dis- 
play, but you would have thought we were borrowing 
their very souls. The teachers and pupils prize their 
gifts and portfolios above everything and they are so 
lovely. They were afraid something might happen to 
them through the mail and you can scarcely blame them. 
I visited Copeland School yesterday. The entrance is 
through a charming library where a cabinet four feet 
high by three feet wide contains their gifts and portfolios, 
received by them from Japan and Greece. It is filled 
with simply lovely things, pictures, models, books, a doll, 
a chest. The pupils looked frightened when I proposed 
to lend them. I feel we are showing bad spirit, but after 
all you see the Red Cross gifts are our treasures. The 
portfolios in the making are on native trees and flowers 
of our country. They worked on these during their vaca- 
tion. Other projects from this school were an Indian 
sand table, a teepee, four Indians, a canoe and some wee 
fir trees dug up by the roots. Also a story of the Oregon 
Trail with booklets, maps and a covered wagon, drawn 
by oxen, all made or carved of wood. The Bonners Ferry 
city school has carried on the correspondence work for 
years and has a large cabinet of work on display. Boun- 
dary county has had correspondence with Greece, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Estonia, Latvia, and Finland. 
The county also has sent gifts to Japan and the Isle of 
Guam and to our native Indians; to children’s hospitals 
and veterans’ homes. Every school in Boundary County 
is a member of the Junior Red Cross and has been for six 
years. We enjoy our calendars and our lovely magazines. 
They give us a wondrous peep into the great world af- 
forded by Junior Red Cross. It is the most inspiring and 
delightful outside influence that comes to our schools.” 


Three Years of a Junior Red Cross Council 

A third letter to the same field representative was 
written by the Junior Red Cross Chairman, Hazel J. 
Voil, of Jerome, Idaho: 

“The Jerome children are very enthusiastic Junior Red 
Cross members and this, to me, makes Junior Red Cross 
work most worth while. More and more they are realizing 
the ideal of ‘Service’ and this has a carry-over in their 
projects which is most satisfying. 

“In our school we find a Junior Red Cross Council or- 
ganization most successfulgin coordinating the activities 
throughout our twenty-two rooms. This makes the third 
year that we have had such an organization and we have 


now reached a point where the children can take much 
responsibility and initiate projects. 

“The regular classroom teachers are responsible for 
coordinating school work with the Junior Red Cross idea. 
This fall in a teachers’ meeting, all our teachers voted 
favorably for the continuation of Junior Red Cross work 
in our school. It would, therefore, seem that they are 
finding that it is an aid to teaching and is building worth 
while ideals among our children. 

“Our Council organization consists of one member from 
each of our twenty-two rooms, and we have meetings 
every two weeks on Tuesday evening immediately after 
school. There is a Council Chairman who takes charge 
of all meetings, a secretary who records the minutes and 
keeps a record of attendance and a vice-chairman. 

“We have attempted nothing ‘spectacular in our Junior 
Red Cross work but ours has been a slow and steady 
growth which is most gratifying to their chairman.” 


Getting the Most Out of Nature 


WALK, LOOK AND LISTEN. 1929. THE DooRwAy To Na- 
TURE. 1931, by Raymond T. Fuller. John Day Com- 
pany, New York City. $2.50 each. 

One must learn to walk again when he begins walk- 
ing as a naturalist. Neither of these volumes will 
take the place of actual practice but either will prove 
an important help in making the practice count. 
Walk, Look and Listen must be immensely popular 
in the classrooms where it has found its way. Part 2, 
‘‘Some Nature Projects for the Modern School,’’ 
makes nature study a year-around experience in 
watching, feeding and handling. ‘‘A Model Ant 
Hill,’’ ‘‘A Winter Woodchuck,’’ ‘‘A Hint for School 
Gardens,’’ ‘‘Schoolroom Pets,’’ ‘‘Some School-made 
Contraptions’’—the brief chapters of which these 
titles are samplings, are as entertaining as their 
names. Part 1 gives engrossing facts, not too ab- 
strusely stated, about a marvelous toad with spade 
feet, about how to get the most from cocooning, how 
to tell the evergreens apart, and to know the ten 
earliest spring flowers, besides a wide variety of other 
interesting things to watch for. 

The Doorway to Nature is really aimed very 
straight at the paternal parent who wants to become 
more literate in the world of nature, to follow his 
children humbly if need be, or preferably to lead. It 
takes the reader a bit deeper into the woods than 
Walk, Look and Listen and is as valuable for teachers 
as parents and also readable for older boys and girls. 
There are informative chapters about trees, leaves, 
bird nests; gossipy chapters about bears, owls and 
humming birds; and many more. 

Both books are written without snootiness. They 
make you wistful to see these things for yourself and 
give you courage to believe that you may discover 
some new things not told here. 

‘*Nothing,’’ declares the author, ‘‘is more wonder- 
ful than anything else.’’ That makes everything quite 
wonderful. 


‘Good Food for Little Money’’ 


Another practical bulletin issued this winter by the 
American Child Health Association gives an outline 
of the minimum essentials of diet necessary for pro- 
tecting the health of children. It was prepared by 
Lucy H. Gillette, a nutrition expert, and it can be 
obtained through the American Child Health Assoei- 
ation at 3 cents a copy, or at a much lower rate for 
quantities. It is suitable for distributing to parents. 








Fitness for Service for F ebruary 


Sleep and Rest 
HE average young child needs ten or eleven hours 
sleep out of the twenty-four and should be in bed 
by seven or eight o'clock, depending on the rising hour. 
The average older child needs nine hours sleep out 
of the twenty-four and should be in bed by nine or 
ten o'clock. 
Many adults require as much as eight hours sleep 
and very few ean get along easily with less than seven 
hours. 


A Helpful Discussion 


The November issue of the Child Health Bulletin, 
published by the American Child Health Association, 
450 7th Avenue, New York City, contained an article 
by Caroline Hedger, M. D., entitled, ‘‘Sleep and Rest 
for Children.’’ It gives such an adequate discussion 
of the importance of sleep that it is quoted here: 

‘There should be more attention paid to the amount 
of sleep and rest available for the child and some -con- 
sideration of the proper use of what leisure time the 
child has. Of course, the fatigue threshold and the 
amount of sleep needed by any given child is an indi- 
vidual matter. In a family the program of sleep and 
activity that gives good nutrition and good nervous 
balance in two-thirds of the children may be a ruinous 
procedure for the other third. But granting these 
individual differences, it is necessary to consider mini- 
mum standards and to recognize the signs of imsuf- 
ficient sleep and too much stimulation. Emaciation, 
disturbed sleep, inability to go promptly to sleep, 
irritability, negativism, inactivity—though the body 
changes normally produce energy—and lack of inter- 
est are points that should lead first to a thorough ex- 
amination by a competent physician to rule out the 
insidious beginning of disease. Then the matter of 
adequate rest should be considered. 

‘‘There is no doubt but that the set-up of cities 
tends to destroy the best chances for sleep in children. 
The high rents tend to force families into smaller 
housing units in which there are no rooms that can 
be shut off from family noise and activity, for the 
undisturbed sleep of small children who should be 
asleep at seven or eight o’clock. In addition, the bril- 
lianey of street lights that cannot be shut out without 
shutting out the only chance for fresh air contributes 
to the difficulties of sleep. 

‘‘The physical things so difficult to overcome are 
complicated by street noise and the lack of community 
standards for child care. If a neighborhood would 
agree to have all children in the grade school in bed 
at eight o’clock, something might be done for the real 
health of small children and for the building of nor- 
mal nervous systems. 

‘‘ Automobile riding, movies, and radio are other 
types of stimulation that militate against the sleep 
so much needed by children. These factors acting on 
small children prevent the formation of sleep habits 
that, if continued, would aid in carrying the child 
through the strain of adolescence. Too often no sleep 
habits have been formed and many young people 
seem ashamed to go to bed at any reasonable hour. This 
attitude could be overcome if parents, physical edu- 
eators, club leaders, and schools arranged their con- 
tacts with children on the basis of a reasonable bed- 
time for the child. This is not done. I have seen 
shows and drills put on by schools for the delectation 


of the parent-teacher associations at an hour when 
every child in the drill should have been in bed. Why 
should the high-school orchestra be expected to play 
beyond nine o'clock, the hour when the growing boy 
and girl should be ready for sleep? 

‘‘The amount of sleep that these growing children 
ean take with advantage is sometimes enormous when 
circumstances are arranged really to give them the 
enance. Perhaps the question arises, why so much 
sleep is necessary. Count the demands made on the 
child by the rapid growth, the swift educational sys- 
tem, experimental social adjustments, and sometimes 
extra work out of school hours. 

‘*To maintain the necessary nutrition the income 
must be greater than the outgo, and one of five pri- 
mary factors of upbuilding is sleep. In problems such 
as we have been discussing, rest periods supplement 
the sleep of the child and sometimes prepare him for 
the possibility of sleep that he so bitterly needs. While, 
of course, the child has to play, his leisure should be 
so arranged that his nutrition is built up and not 
further destroved—and again this is individual. Some 
children ean swim fifteen minutes and gain weight; 
some cannot. 

‘Tf the child is the kind that needs more than aver- 
age sleep, see that he gets it without any sense of be- 
ing inferior or different. Build into small children 
sleep habits that will help in adolescence. Know that 
the child is free from disease and correctable defects. 
Try increased sleep and rest and lessened demands 
in eases of malnutrition and troublesome personality 
traits. Study carefully his use of leisure that it may 
be re-creation, not wreck-reation.’’ 


What Teachers Can Do 

Teachers can help to solve the problem by diseus- 
sion in the meetings of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and by tactful notes to the mothers of individual 
children who appear to need more sleep. They can 
help by planning study and home work schedules with 
their pupils and by persuading all to limit parties, 
movies or other special recreation to Friday and Sat- 
urday nights. Certainly they can control school en- 
tertainments to make sure that children are not kept 
up later than they should be on nights preceding 
school days. 


American Poetry 
(Continued from page 2 


The writer comes near to justifying her edict that 
a poet should write primarily of and for his own 
generation : 

“You can never have the opportunity later of being so 
completely comprehended—of making a perfect communi- 
cation. . Your writing will take on new colors, lovely 
perhaps, but not those you intended. This alone is suffi- 
cient reason for writing with your heart in the present 
and writing to publish.” 

Chapter subjects include discussion of language, 
imagery, rhythm, sound and form. In view of the 
strong and immediate interest of most young readers 
in the story poem, perhaps one chapter might well 
have been devoted to narrative and dramatic verse. 
A bibliography lists useful anthologies of verse and 
volumes on technic and appyeciation. An interesting 
section is given over to verse by the young writers 
who inspired the book. 





Ezekiel 


Learns 


RUDOLPH FISHER 


Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 


ITHIN less than a month Ezekiel had 
become accustomed to the strange sights 


of the great city. Only a short time ago 
he would have tingled with fright at the shriek 
and clamor of fire-machines roaring down his 
street; would have gaped in awe at the blaring 
brass bands that so often led proud parades of 
uniformed societies past his apartment house; 
would have fled in dismay into the refuge of his 
own hallway at the occasional riots between 
oddly excited mobs and grimly determined 
policemen. But now he took all this for granted, 
much as if it had been designed for his own 
entertainment. 

For had he not now witnessed all the miracles 
of greater New York? His uncle, to whom he 
had recently been sent from Georgia, had taken 
him downtown on the rumbling subway and 
shown him the tallest buildings in the world; 
had even taken him into one, where they entered 
an elevator that shot upward like a sky-rocket, 
and, from the topmost story, viewed all of Man- 
hattan isle, spreading away below them like a 
relief map; had taken him then to the famous 
Aquarium and shown him the most curious 
creatures of the sea; then out in a boat to the 
Statue of Liberty, whose raised arm was really 
a lofty tower which you could climb by a circular 
staircase; then back to Manhattan and uptown 
again to the Museum of Natural History, which 
contained wax figures and mammoth skeletons 
and mummies thousands of years old. His 
uncle had further given him a whole day in the 
enormous Bronx Park Zoo, where he saw in the 
flesh all the incredible animals that peopled his 
books. Could Harlem, then, which was merely 
a part of all this, was indeed merely New York's 
Negro colony, be expected to show him anything 
more extraordinary than what he had already 
seen? 

Yet today Harlem did show him such a thing, 
a thing which he recalled as remarkable long 
after all the rest had lost its glamor. And 
oddly enough it was not a thing that happened 
in the rumbling sub or the rattling el, or in a tall 
building, a museum or a zoo. It was something 
that happened within himself, impelling him 
into action, and showing him for the first time 
that, stranger though he still was, he could yet 
meet and solve a problem if he had to. Today 


He had been playing marbles with four other 
boys, each, like himself, about a dozen years old. 
He knew them all by name: Riny, Sam, Spinky, 
and Fats. But it was Riny whom he liked best, 
for it was Riny who had invited him to join a 
game of lodi on his very first day in Harlem, 





His uncle had shown him the most curious creatures 
of the sea 


and who had taught him to play and made him 
feel at ease while he was yet a newcomer. Riny 
derived his nickname from his appearance, for 
he possessed that light, freckled skin and rough 
sandy hair which other dark folk refer to as 
“riny.” On the other hand, it was Spink whom 
Kzekiel cared for least. For Spink was a loud- 
mouthed, quarrelsome fellow who always in- 
sisted on having his own way and so hated to be 
opposed or to lose in any contest that he never 
yielded even the simplest point without some 
protest or ill-tempered argument. 

Such was the case at the moment. Riny had 
just made an unusually successful shot. Spink 
promptly objected, insisting that Riny had 
cheated by shooting from a position nearer than 
that in which his aggie had previously fallen. 
But Riny only grinned good-humoredly and 
said: 


Harlem gave him his first glimpse into himself. “Aw, boy, you're always raising a howl. If 
a} > J J 5 
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“Who steala da plum?” 


you saw I was cheating, why didn’t you holler 
before I shot?” 

And he calmly picked the marbles to which he 
was entitled. 

This so infuriated Spink that for a moment 
Ezekiel thought there would be a fight. But 
when Spink saw that he was alone in his accusa- 
tion and that none of the others was supporting 
him, he hotly withdrew from the game, pro- 
claiming that he’d be jim-swiggered if he’d play 
with a crowd that permitted such unfair advan- 
tages. 

To his chagrin, the others accepted this deci- 
sion without seeming to mind at all and coolly 
went on playing without him. Indeed they 
seemed, if anything, relieved to be rid of him, 
and this angered him all the more. He stood off 
to one side looking on sullenly, clearly smolder- 
ing in resentment; and it made Ezekiel uncom- 
fortable to see that anyone could be so 
unnecessarily incensed. He did not understand 
that what inflamed Spink most was not the loss 
of the marbles, but the wound to his pride—that 
nothing stings like being ignored. But he did 
see that an expression of unbelievable malice 
was suffusing Spink’s thin dark face, an expres- 
sion so baleful, indeed, that Ezekiel, who was 
the only one watching, felt as though Spink 
might at any moment pick up a brick and hurl 
it into their midst. 

A moment later Spink moved away and van- 
ished around the nearby corner; and Ezekiel, 
seeing the black look which the departing boy 
threw over his shoulder, instinctively realized 
that Spink was up to some spiteful mischief. 
And so Ezekiel was now more apprehensive than 
ever. The others were wholly absorbed in the 
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game, now silent as they tensely watched a shot, 
now laughing in honest praise for skill or good- 
natured derision for failure. But so intently did 
Ezekiel watch the corner around which Spink 
had disappeared that the others had to call his 
attention whenever his turn arrived. 

Suddenly Spink came running back from 
around the corner, and before anyone knew what 
had happened he had rejoined the group. A 
moment later the game stopped as a big fat man, 
whom they all recognized as the owner of the 
corner fruit store, came puffing around the same 
corner apparently in pursuit. He was too fat 
and awkward to run, but he was doing his best, 
waddling hurriedly forward, breathing hard, and 
bouncing his great paunch before him like a 
medicine ball. 

He reached the staring group of boys and 
halted, blowing like a steam engine. His black 
eyes glared. 

“Who steala da plum?” he demanded in a 
gruff and terrible voice. “Who steala da plum?” 

He surveyed them uncertainly a moment. 
Spink had moved close to Riny. The man’s eyes 
fell upon him. “You—you steala!” he accused 
and started for Spink. 

“No, mister!” Spink cried quickly. 
—another boy! He just ran past—up that way 
-——honest!” He pointed up the street. 

Then Ezekiel saw a curious thing. For he, 
having been on the lookout, knew that no other 
boy had just run past, and so he did not look, as 
did all the others, in the direction in which Spink 
was pointing. Instead he looked in amazement 
at Spink who had made the false statement, and 
so saw what no one else saw: that Spink, with 
a deft, quick movement, still pointing with one 
hand, used the other to slip something into 
Riny’s coat pocket. 

“No!” bellowed ‘the huckster. “You—you 
steala! I see! I breaka you’ neck—” 

“Nobody here took it,” Spink insisted, backing 
off. “We’ve been playing marbles—haven’t we 
fellows? Sure. Here—search us—we’re not 
afraid. Go on—search us.” 

“What’s a dis—search?” The big man looked 
from one to another. “I find, I breaka—” 

“Go ahead and look in our pockets. We didn’t 
take it. Put your arms up, fellows. Let him 
look in your pockets!” 

Everyone obeyed but Ezekiel, who was for 
the moment too dumbfounded to move. For 
now he saw Spink’s plan of revenge. Spink had 
taken the plum himself. That was what he had 
slipped into Riny’s pocket just now. The 
huckster would find the plum in the unsuspect- 
ing Riny’s pocket, and Riny would take the 
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consequences while Spink looked on in venge- 
ful glee. 

The man reached for Fats, who, hands right- 
eously held high, happened to be nearest to him. 
As he did so Ezekiel started to shout the truth 
aloud, but something kept him silent. Long 
afterwards he realized the wisdom of this in- 
stinctive silence; for if he had revealed the 
plum’s hiding-place, the huckster would have 
refused to consider how it got there. What 
would he have cared if someone else had put it in 
Riny’s pocket? They were all alike to him, 
these young rascals, working together, no doubt. 
and whoever had it would be guilty and must 
be made an example of to prevent others from 
doing the same thing. But at the moment 
Ezekiel was simply obeying the ingrained aver- 
sion every boy has to “squealing” on another. 

Yet he had to do something, for he was the 
only one who knew the truth, and Riny, his 
friend, was in danger. For a moment he stood 
there, panic-stricken. Only a moment, however. 
Before the stout vender had finished feeling 
roughly through Fats’ clothing, Ezekiel found 
himself doing something he would never have 
dreamed possible. Quickly he moved toward 
Riny and Spink, both standing with upraised 
arms, and thrust himself between them. The 
huckster was now searching Sam. The other 
boys’ eyes were glued on his great angry form. 
Ezekiel, with desperate stealth, reached into 
Riny’s coat pocket with one hand, extracted the 
plum, transferred it behind his back to his other 
hand, and slipped it into the pocket of Spink. 





Then he, too, innocently raised both arms high 
and calmly waited to be searched. 

The vender disgustedly turned from a fruit- 
less search of Sam, whereupon Ezekiel stepped 
forward and submitted himself. Not to be out- 
done in a show of innocence, Spink followed 
Ezekiel’s example. Finishing with Ezekiel, the 
huckster laid hold of Spink’s pockets. 

Suddenly he became quite motionless, then 
cried, “Aha!” so fiercely that Spink shrank. 
Then out of one of Spink’s pockets the searcher 
brought a small, round, purple plum. 

“What I tella you!” he shouted triumphantly, 
and grabbed the thunderstruck Spink before he 
could wheel and run. Holding the plum in one 
hand and yanking the howling boy along by the 
other, he waddled away toward his corner, where 
stood a tall policeman. 

Of course the policeman would only give 
Spink a thorough scare and turn him loose; or, 
at the very worst, take him home to his parents 
and urge proper punishment. But this was not 
the chief concern of the boys who remained 
behind. What astonished them was Spink’s 
unbelievable stupidity. 

“Why in the world would he tell the man to 
search when he knew he had the thing in his 
pocket all along?” 

So queried Riny and Sam and Fats and shook 
their bewildered heads. 

But Ezekiel, in the suffusing warmth of a new 
self-assurance, only grinned and said with town- 
bred nonchalance: 

“Aw forget him. Come on—let’s play marbles.” 





“What I tella you?” he shouted triumphantly and grabbed the thunderstruck Spink 















that are 


AHERE was born more than eight hundred 
R years ago. It seems probable that his 
family came from the eastern boundaries 
of Brittany in France, possibly from La Perche. 
His early life was lived in the reign of William 
of Normandy. Though Rahere came from a 
rather poor and simple household, his bearing 
was that of a gentleman, and he won his place 
in court. 

It was a very gay court when Rahere first 
became a part of it. Henry I, the fourth son of 
William of Normandy, had 
at that time little respect for 
the church. It is said that 
he promoted Roger, after- 
wards Bishop of Sarum, be- 
cause he had come across no 
man who could say Mass in 
less time. Rahere spent his 
days in the presence of nobles 
and knights; he spread their 
cushions with “japes and 
flatterings,’ trying in this 
manner to draw their friend- 
ship toward him. At the 
king’s palace “in spectacles, 
in meetings, in plays, and 
other courtly mockeries and 
trifles intruding, he led forth 
the business of all the 
day.” 

At last Rahere was called 


the king’s ministrel and was often by his side. 
Suddenly the gaiety and glitter of the court 
was turned to sorrowing. The heir to the throne, 
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The Story of Rahere 


KATHARINE GIBSON 


OW a king’s jester did great kindnesses to the 
poor and founded a noble church and hospital 
still offering help to body and spirit. 





Rahere’s tomb 





the king’s oldest son, was lost in the White Ship 
during a storm in the Channel. All mourned for 
him. Devotion to the church became more com- 
mon and men’s minds turned to serious things. 
lt was the custom in those days for men to make 
long pilgrimages to holy places. Rahere, fol- 
lowing the manner of the time, and repenting 
himself of the follies of his youth, went his way 
to the city of Rome. While there he visited a 
spot some three miles outside the city, shown, 
then as now, as the site where St. Peter and 
St. Paul died because of 
what they believed. 

Now it so happened that 
this place was full of fevers. 
Soon after his return to 
Rome, Rahere became very 
ill; his sickness increased; it 
seemed that, young though 
he was, he drew near the 
end of his life. Suffering 
grievously himself, he vowed 
that if health were granted 
to him, and if he were per- 
mitted to return to his own 
country, he would make a 
lodging place for those who 
were poor and sick and could 
not care for themselves. He 
vowed that he would found 
a hospital. One night while 
still he lay sick, he had a 
wonderous vision. It seemed to him that he was 
borne up on high by a certain beast, having four 
feet and two wings, and that he was set down in 
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a high place. There a certain man appeared to 
him. He was of kingly beauty and it was clear 
that he had great authority and great power. 

He spoke to Rahere, saying: “You are now 
delivered from your sickness, and how much 
service should you render to him who has thus 
delivered you?” 

And Rahere answered, “Whatsoever I can give 
of heart and might, 
that should I give to 
my deliverer.” Then 
said the kingly one, “I 
am St. Bartholomew 
who have come to help 
you in your anguish. 
Know that I have 
chosen a place near 
London town in Smith- 
field, where in my name 
you shall found a 
church. Have no care 
for what you are to do. 
In all things I will di- 
rect you.” 

The vision faded, and 
even at that time 
Rahere was healed. He 
made ready to go back 
to London but before 
he left the city of Rome, 


he entered the orders of 5 7 b 
ma , In the church Rahere 
~ o 

the canons of St. Augus built 


tine, that is to say, he 
became a monk. 

Rahere had a rich and powerful friend and 
patron, Richard of Belmeis, Bishop of London. 
With the help of Richard, Rahere gained an 
audience with King Henry who gave him per- 
mission to build his church, hospital and priory 
in Smithfield. Now, no place could have seemed 
more dreary than Smithfield. It was a low, 
marshy spot, full of muddied waters. The only 
dry ground was marked by a gallows where 
thieves were hanged. This great marsh was the 
place in which Rahere was to build his church. 
When the people heard of it, they shook their 
heads and said, “If he do this thing, he is indeed 
a wizard; no common powers will finish the task.” 

Rahere did not heed them. Having gained 
help from Richard of Belmeis and the King, he 
no longer looked to those in high places. He 
made himself known to the children who 
swarmed about the marshy pools of Smithfield. 
He began to play with them. Again the people 
shook their heads and said, “He is simple.” But 
the children understood. He and the children 
cleared the swamps; they brought earth and 








pebbles to fill up deep holes. And surely and 
quickly the work prospered. Before the aston- 
ished eyes of the folk, the ground was finally quite 
in order. Loads of heavy stone were brought 
and the building begun. Finally the monastery 
or priory, the church, the hospital were built. 
Gardens were planted, walks were laid, and 
where all had been fens and dark waters, now 
all was comely and in order. 

Twelve years after he had become head of 
the priory of St. Bartholomew, Rahere went 
once again to his friend, Richard, Bishop of 
London, and to the King. This time he gained 
a charter which permitted him to hold the 
Fair of St. Bartholomew within the priory 
gates at the time of the feast of St. Bartho- 
lomew which came once a year. The fair was 
a cloth merchants’ fair and each man who 
came to show his wares had to pay a fee to 
the priory; this meant that each year much 
money was gained for the poor. Merchants 
came from France and Flanders and from all 
over England and each year a court of pie- 
powder was held. Pie-powder was the name 
given to the wandering merchants of that day, 
powder referring to the dust of the roads, and 
pie coming from the French word pied, which 
means foot. The court of pie-powder or dusty- 
foot was held within the priory gates and 
Rahere was one of the judges. Here were 
tried cases that had to do with the dealings 
of merchants with each other or with those 
who came to buy. 

Already in Rahere’s time the king’s market 
was held at Smithfield; it was a cattle market. 
Horses, oxen, sheep and pigs were sold. And 
seldom did any farmer or merchant who had 
made a good sale fail to leave alms at St. 
Bartholomew’s for the needy. On Shrove Tues- 
day every school boy came to Smithfield to play 
ball. It was also the fashionable place for gentle- 
men to ride. Sham battles, jousts and tourna- 
ments were held at Smithfield. Here came jug- 
glers, acrobats, clowns, Merry Andrews of all 
kinds, men with trained animals and strange 
dwarfs to show to the crowds. Puppeteers set 
up their booths, wandering players gave their 
plays. And few of these ever forgot the poor and 
sick of St. Bartholomew’s. In and out among 
the motley crew went the good Rahere, and 
there was none so poor or so evil that he would 
not stop to help them. 

The works of Rahere continued in greatness 
through the years and many were the tales that 
were told of him. It is said that miracles were 
performed not only in the hospital and the 
church, but even upon the high seas. The story 
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is told that certain merchants had loaded their 
ships with household necessities and committing 
themselves to the uncertain winds, set sail for 
London. There they hoped to exchange their 
merchandise and make much gain. Not long 
after they had left a port of Flanders and were 
making a swift course through the sea, the light 
of the sun was shut away from them by dark 
clouds; the air was changed and began to be 
full of storms and horrible thunderings. The 
eleven ships which made the company were each 
parted from the others, and there was one great 
ship among them that was in especial peril be- 
cause of the great violence of contrary winds. 
It became stuck in the dark sands, where it sank 
deeper and deeper. 

The crew began to weep and wail and beat 
their breasts. But there was one seaman older 
and sadder with age than the rest. He spoke 
saying: “In former times the Lord has been 
kind to us; let us not forget Him in our peril, 
but rather let us praise Him for His mercies. 
Well you know that St. Bartholomew, the 
heavenly, looks kindly upon poor sailors. Let 
us call upon him and upon Rahere who built his 
church.” 

At that the old man and all the crew knelt 
upon the deck of their ship while waters raged 
all about them. They raised their voices in praise 
of St. Bartholomew and vowed that if they were 
saved, they would give a silver ship to the 
church. Thereupon St. Bartholomew held out 
his hand; the far end of the ship was raised and 
at last the whole was delivered from the sands. 
Then at last all were glad indeed. A good wind 
blowing, that ship and all the other ships came 
safely to London town. Hardly had the men 
landed when each gave from his purse what he 
could. And soon above the altar a silver ship 
glimmered in the candle light in memory of St. 
Bartholomew and his faithful servant, Rahere. 

Day in and day out Rahere and the thirteen 
canons who now lived in the priory with him, 
worked for the sick and the 
poor. When at last his 
labors were done and Rahere 
laid himself down to die, 
men said of him that his 
words were fair and that “his 
life accorded to his speech 
and his deeds approved his 
sermon.” Some time after 
his death a tomb was placed 
in the church of St. Bar- 
tholomew. It may still be 
seen. Rahere lies full length in his black robes. 
At his feet stands an angel holding a shield and 
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To Smithfield came men with train- 
ed bears 


at each side of him is a small figure of a monk 
reading from a book. On the pages of the book 
is written: “The Lord shall comfort Zion; he 
will comfort her waste places; he will make her 
wilderness like Eden, and her desert like the 
garden of the Lord; joy and gladness shall be 
found therein, thanksgiving and the voice of 
melody.” And indeed from the waste places of 
Smithfield, Rahere made a garden; and where a 
gallows once stood, he built a hospital. His work 
goes on; today the hospital of St. Bartholomew 
relieves some seventy thousand sick poor every 
year. Rahere was a wizard of White Magic! 

After his death for a time all went well with 
the priors, and their numbers increased. The 
cloth merchants’ fair flourished and the King’s 
cattle market grew more and more famous. Then 
in the fifteen hundreds King Henry the Eighth 
drove all the monks in England out from their 
homes. The priory buildings fell into disrepair. 
King Henry the Eighth spared the hospital and 
even gave it a grant of money. But for years no 
one thought about the church. It was used by 
a fringe factory and later as a printing office. 
Benjamin Franklin lived for a time in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Close near by and worked in the 
printing office in the Lady Chapel. 

In 1886 the work of restoring the church was 
begun. And only last summer the old gate house 
was dedicated. The gate was discovered in a 
curious way. It is an old half-timber building 
and for many years was covered with stucco. 
No one knew what lay behind the stucco until 
during the World War a zeppelin bomb exploded 
and loosened the tiles and plaster that hid it. 
Money was given to restore it and today it looks 
as it used to look long, long ago. 

St. Bartholomew’s is the oldest church in 
London. Visitors come each year from all parts 
of the world as the cloth merchants and wander- 
ing players used to come in the old days. And it 
is to be hoped that all who go there remember 
to leave alms in memory of Rahere’s poor. 
Nore: The chief source for 
this story is a manuscript, 
Cotton Vespasian B IX, in 
the British Museum edited 
by Sir Norman Moore. The 
original was written by one 
of the thirty-five canons of 
the Priory of St. Bartholo- 
mew between the years 1174 
and 1189. The writer says 


that he talked with those 
who remembered  Rahere. 
The English version which contains a few 


amplifications was made about 1400. 
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Marooned on an Arctic Ice Floe 





RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


HE dirigible /talia, having cruised for an 

hour or more above the North Pole on 

May 24, 1928, was returning to her base at 
Kings Bay, Spitzbergen, an island which lies 
east of Greenland. For a time she traveled on 
an even keel in clear weather; then a strong 
wind sprang up from the northwest and brought 
with it a dense curtain of fog. Presently the 
Italia was flying “blind.” 

Early the next morning, as the airship was 
crawling along at about twenty-five miles an 
hour, the crew suddenly noticed that she was 
descending. The engines were stopped and a 
fault in the elevating rudder was quickly cor- 
rected. The balloon rose, the engines were 
started, and the /talia traveled on. Soon after 
ten o’clock in the morning, however, the dirigible 
again swung down. The speed of the engines 
was immediately increased, and the commander 
of the expedition, the Italian general, Umberto 
Nobile, ordered ballast thrown out. 

Instantly the crew obeyed, but the very next 
moment the navigation-cabin gondola of the 
dirigible struck the ice pack with tremendous 
force and splintered in pieces. The ten men in 
the gondola were hurled out on the ice. The 
balloon leaped up, lurched, and was blown away 
by the gale with six men. 

The ten men lay sprawled in the snow. One 
of them had been killed by the impact. Nobile 
had a fractured arm and leg and most of the 
others were considerably injured. As_ they 
struggled to their feet they saw far off to the 
southeast a tall column of smoke and wondered 
if it was the funeral pyre of the balloon. 

“Let’s pick up the food at once,’ Captain 
Mariano cried, “and everything else we can 
find!” 

On the ice lay the wreck of the gondola, and 
scattered about were packages of food and tins of 
gasoline. There were also a canvas tent, some 
of the navigation instruments, a pistol and am- 
munition, kitchen utensils, a fur sleeping-bag, 
and—by the greatest good fortune—the box that 
contained the wireless outfit. 

That night, after a supper of pemmican soup, 
the nine castaways huddled in the tent on the ice 
floe, steadily drifting away from Spitzbergen. 

The wireless operator, Biagi, set up a radio 
station and tried to get into communication 
with the outside world. On the fourth day 


Dr. Malmgren, the meteorologist, succeeded in 
shooting a polar bear, an invaluable addition to 
their larder. Then, on the sixth day, Malmgren 
with Captains Mariano and Zappi set out on a 
desperate attempt to cross the ice field. 

On May 26 a Russian farmer near Archangel 
picked a message out of the air by his wireless: 
“S. O. S. Italia Nobile.” Soon the outside 
world knew by Biagi’s radio signals that the 
survivors of the Jtalia expedition were some- 
where on the pack ice off the coast of North East 
Land. The Arctic summer was at hand; the 
floe would melt; rescue must be rushed. 

Aviators gathered at Kings Bay, ships started 
east, sledge-drivers put out with dog-teams, the 
Russian ice-breaker Krassin commenced to plow 
her way through the Arctic seas. 

Roald Amundsen, the “White Eagle of 
Norway,” with Leif Dietrichson and four others, 
flew from the Norwegian part of Tromaé in a 
seaplane on June 18 across the Greenland Sea 
to find Nobile, and neither Amundsen nor any of 
his companions was seen again. 

Biagi had painted the tent with a red aniline 
dye to make it more easily seen from airplanes 
and now he was sending wireless messages to 
Kings Bay giving directions to the aviators 
where to find the Red Tent. An Italian aviator, 
Maddalena, made five flights and on his fifth 
attempt succeeded in sighting the men. He 
could not land on the floe, but on June 20 he 
dropped packages of supplies on the camp. tins 
of condensed milk, warm clothing and leather 
boots, storage batteries for the radio, and two 
rubber boats. 

The castaways had now been on the ice floe 
for almost a month; they could talk with their 
friends through the air and receive provisions 
from planes circling above, but they were still 
prisoners, the floe was beginning to melt in the 
summer sun, and the pneumatic boats were too 
unseaworthy to attempt voyage in them. 

Could a plane land on the floe, which was 
crisscrossed with hummocks and channels of 
open water? On Midsummer Night—which was 
as bright as day in that latitude—the men at the 
Red Tent heard the hum of an engine and saw 
glittering wings speeding across the sky. The 
aviator was a Swede, Captain Einar Lundborg, 
and he was flying a Fokker plane equipped with 
skis. Now he had sighted the camp by its fire 
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signal, now the red T-shaped pattern on the 
snow which the castaways had placed to show 
the best landing field. 

The plane circled several times’ while 
Lundborg gtudied the ice field. Then down- 
ward it steered; the skis glided on the snow, 
struck some ridges, bumped violently, and came 
to a stop without injury. Out jumped Lundborg. 
Two of the castaways grasped his hands and em- 
braced him, then hastened with him to the tent 
where Nobile sat, his broken leg in a splint 

Lundborg had brought an aide, Lieutenant 
Sechyberg, in the scouting seat of the Fokker. 
Briefly he now outlined his plans. He could 
carry only one extra passenger, and his orders 
were that he should first take General Nobile 
to the base camp on Russian Island, and then, 
returning without Schyberg, convey two of the 
castaways on each succeeding trip until all were 
rescued. Nobile objected to being the first, but 
was finally persuaded by Lundborg and his own 
companions. 

Nobile was rescued; but there were still five 
prisoners on the floe. After a short rest 
Lundborg started back to the Red Tent. This 
time, however, as he circled above it his motor 
began to sputter and he was forced to land in a 
side wind. The skis struck knobs of ice, 
bounded over them, then suddenly dug their 
points into the snow. Up went the tail of the 
plane and down went its nose. The Fokker 
turned over, and Lundborg was hanging head 
downward by the straps. 

He was not hurt, and quickly got to his feet. 
The plane, however, was upside down and the 
wing struts were broken and bent by the somer- 
sault. Repairs could not be made on the floe. 
By the irony of chance the man who had 
rescued Nobile was now himself a prisoner of the 
Arctic sea. 

There the castaways floated for days while the 
ice shifted, cracked and melted. July came and 
then one evening a Moth plane, piloted by 
Lieutenant Schyberg, managed to land on the 
field. Schyberg said he had been instructed to 
take Lundborg first and then return for the 
others. So Lundborg flew to the base camp. 
But before the Moth could return the wind 
changed and its pilot would not venture over the 
pack in the fog. 

Meanwhile through the frozen seas the 
Russian ice-breaker Krassin was fighting her 
way like some antediluvian monster. By sheer 
weight her beak would crack the ice as a pane 
of glass is shivered by a blow on its edge. Pres- 
ently the Krassin halted in a field that was 
sufficiently smooth to serve as an aerodrome and 
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the Russian aviator Tschuchnovski took off from 
the ice in a Junker plane. 

He made several test flights; then on July 10 
started off with four companions to hunt for the 
Red Tent. Fog rolled in. Hours passed. Occa- 
sional messages came by wireless from the air- 
plane to the Krassin. Then a message arrived 
that said: “We cannot find the Krassin in the 
fog. We have discovered the Malmgren group. 
We shall attempt to reach land.” 

The Krassin pushed on. Next day came word 
that the Russian aviator and his party had 
managed to reach land where there were reindeer 
and other game. Also there came directions as 
to where to find the Malmgren group. The ice- 
breaker plowed north and on July 12 the look- 
outs sighted two men on the floe, one standing, 
the other lying in a pool of water. 

They were Mariano and Zappi. For days they 
had had nothing to eat; for more than forty 
days they had wandered on the ice pack trying 
to reach land. And on the fourteenth day after 
they had left the Red Tent Dr. Malmgren had 
sunk in the snow and declared himself unable 
to go any further. “But you two must keep on 
at any cost,” he had muttered. “You must save 
the others.” 

So they had left the brave Malmgren, since he 
would have it so, and had kept on with their 
wandering, though for days at a time Mariano 
had been blind from the reflection of the ice 
and Zappi had had to lead him by the hand. 
They had given up all hope of rescue. Then 
Zappi had seen the smoke from the funnels of 
the Krassin and had summoned up enough 
strength to rise and wave his arms. 

By radio from Kings Bay the commander of 
the Krassin knew the general location of the Red 
Tent, and on that same day he saw a plume of 
smoke rising from the floe. Toward it he 
pressed, and that evening brought his ship 
through the last barrier ice and stopped at the 
edge of the field and the camp. Men sprang to 
the floe and clasped the five castaways in their 
arms. The survivors of the Red Tent were 
rescued. 

The Russian aviator and his mates were 
picked up a few days later and the Krassin 
steamed to Kings Bay. That summer and 
autumn the ice-breaker and other ships hunted 
for the six men who had been blown away with 
the /talia’s balloon, hunted also for Amundsen 
and his party; but nothing was ever discovered. 

In the long annals of Arctic daring there is no 
story more thrilling than that of the attempts at 
rescuing the men of the Red Tent that were 
made by aviators and mariners of many nations. 
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YOUNG FU OF THE UPPER YANGTZE 
Elizabeth Foreman Lewis: Winston: $2.50 
(Ages 10 to 16) 

IFE is hard for the poor in China, but with 

L strength and good fortune an ambitious 

boy can weld an interesting life for himself 
and find more than his share of adventure. 
Young Fu’s good luck began when his father’s 
death made it needful for his mother to take him 
from his ancestral farm and apprentice him to 
Tang, the coppersmith, in the great city of 
Chungking. 

The city fascinated Young Fu, though it was 
full of perils. We watch its pageant through his 
eyes. Once he saw a helpless coolie killed by a 
gang of soldiers, from whom he himself scarcely 
escaped. Twice he helped to foil the Great 
Dragons that his mother so feared—the Fire 
Dragon and the River Dragon in flood. His 
quick wit saved him from river bandits. But 
from the cleverness of rogues he could not escape 
so easily. 

Young Fu’s greatest good fortune was in his 
work and his master. Tang was severe, but he 
was just; his keen eyes saw everything, and he 
recognized a talented worker and a good man 
just as he reproved the shirkers. 

This is a fascinating book of Mrs. Lewis’s. 
Through Fu’s story we see the whole way of life 
in a great Chinese city and the way of thought 
of the great mass of its citizens.—J. W. 8. 


HEROES OF CIVILIZATION 
Joseph Cottler and Haym Jaffe: Little, Brown: $3.00 
(Ages 9 to 15) 


ERE is the way this book begins: 
“Now choosing a hero is a serious matter 
. Shall he be gentle or ruthless, generous or 
selfish? .. . Napoleon was so great a fighter 
that thousands of families never forgot him in 
their curses. Shall he be one of our heroes? 

“Tf not, who shall be? . . . One thing is cer- 
tain: our heroes must be fighters. But on what 
battlefield and for what cause?” 

And here is the way it ends: 

“Our heroes, we see, are great fighters, as we 
said they should be. Their weapons are not 
brute force and fear, but reason and understand- 
ing. ... The enemy is... Ignorance, and 
against this common enemy, all the fighters pit 
themselves bravely. 





Something to Read 





“When one fighter wins, everybody wins; the 
whole world, now and to come wins.” 

In between are stories of such explorers as 
Marco Polo, Sir Richard Burton and Roald 
Amundsen; such scientists as James Watt and 
Sir Humphrey Davy; such inventors as 
Alexander Graham Bell, Marconi and the 
Wright brothers, and such giants of scientific 
medicine as William Harvey and Edward Jenner 
and Joseph Lister and General Gorgas. There 
are thirty-four stories in all and there is not a 
dull page in the book.—E. McB. B. 


MADE IN RUSSIA 
William C. White: Knopf: $2.00 
(Ages 10 to 16) 


ODAY there are two Russias. There is the 
old Russia, poor and backward, but full of 

the love of beauty, and there is the new coun- 
try that is being built by the U. S. S. R., of 
factories to make tractors, steel plows to turn the 
soil deeper than ever before, mills to weave 
cotton cloth on power looms. One of these 
Russias has nearly a thousand years of history 
behind it—blood-stained history, says Mr. 
White. The other is only fifteen years old, but 
it has the weight of modern progress to back it. 

Naturally the things made in these two 
Russias are unlike. But all the things made 
there, old or new, recall the long history of the 
country. The ikons, or holy paintings, speak of 
the days when pagan Vladimir sent messengers 
abroad to find a better religion for his people; 
the wooden toys tell of the snow-bound winters 
when peasants in every village used to carve or 
embroider to earn a few extra pennies; the 
patterns in the embroidery, handed down for 
hundreds of years, call to mind old legends. The 
rugs recall the great days of Bokhara; the silver 
work tells of the wild tribes that lead primitive 
lives in the Caucasus Mountains, higher than 
the Alps. There in one valley dwell descendants 
of a lost band of Crusaders, who still wear chain 
mail. 

All these things Mr. White recounts most in- 
terestingly; and in his description of the 
factories, the dynamos, the whole attempt of the 
Soviet government to bring Russia up to date 
and relieve her poverty, he gives a vivid im- 
pression of the immense changes they are bring- 
ing about.—J. W. S. 
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In two months now or maybe one 
The sun will be a different sun 
And earth that stretches white as straw 
With stony ice will crack and thaw 
And run in whistling streams and curve 
In still hlue-shadowed pools. 
—Georce DILLON 


THE CROSBY BANNER 


ACK in 1927 when the greatest floods of its 

history were raging on the Mississippi and 
the Red Cross was working in the Valley night 
and day to aid the disaster sufferers, one of the 
most interested citizens of the state of Missis- 
sippi was a wealthy lumberman, Mr. L. O. 
Crosby. He was enthusiastic about the Red 
Cross work and did a great deal to help. Then 
he learned of the work of the Junior Red Cross 
and was even more enthusiastic about that. So, 
in order to encourage enrollment in the J. R. C., 
he presented the organization with a handsome 
silken banner known as the Crosby Banner. The 
banner is awarded each year in an impressive 
ceremony at the Red Cross Convention and 
goes to the state with the largest increase in 
Junior enrollment. It has been held by Dela- 
ware and the District of Columbia and is now 
held by Kentucky. Whether or not that state 
will get it again this year remains to be seen. 
There are close competitors for it. 


THE CHILDREN’S SCIENCE FAIR 


ORE than seven thousand boys and girls 
worked on their exhibits for the annual 
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Children’s Science Fair held in December by the 
American Museum of Natural History in. New 
York. Among the 481 exhibits were internal- 
combustion engines, a by-product coke plant and 
an open-hearth steel furnace, electrical arrange- 
ments and radio hook-ups, a model of a mono- 
rail and one of William Beebe’s bathysphere for 
deep-sea exploration. There were live exhibits 
including guinea pigs, hens raised in a public- 
school incubator, a snake, a baby alligator and a 
squirrel. That idea of a science fair is a good 
one, it seems to us, and might be carried out in 
other towns and cities and even in individual 
schools. Notice the young scientists on our back 
cover. 


THE CALENDAR STORY 


HE fast of Ramadan was over and Bairam 

had begun. People put on their best clothes 
and ran about paying visits to their friends. 
Roza and Ali started for their uncle’s home with 
two dishes of roast meat, a gift from their 
mother. Each wore something new as is the 
custom at Bairam; Ali a green handkerchief tied 
under his hat, Roza flowered trousers. Ali car- 
ried an umbrella and a lantern, since it was still 
the rainy season and not all the streets of Tirana 
are paved. Ali’s eyes grew round as he thought 
of his aunt’s corner cupboard. “She’s sure to 
have a lot of ra-hat-la-koim (Turkish delight),” 
he said, “and perhaps cakes, too.” They talked 
of this and of the fun they would have at their 
father’s workshop which they had to pass in the 
town. He was a maker of wooden saddles, and 
since in Albania almost every man rides, he was 
well off. 

Roza and Ali had nearly reached the river 
when they exclaimed, “Why, the bridge is 
broken! We can’t get across!” They stood gaz- 
ing in dismay at the broken arches, for neither 
they nor anyone else had ever known Tirana 
without the old stone bridge. 

Down on the river bank there was a crowd of 
men and the sound of hammering. Our friends 
the boys of the Albanian Vocational School 
were making a temporary bridge where caravans 
had forded the stream before the old one had 
been built. It was still unfinished, only a few 
planks spanning the girders, but safe enough for 
the small feet of Aliand Roza. With the help of 
the builders they passed to the other side, Roza 
balancing her dishes of meat carefully. Decid- 
edly this was an exciting beginning to their 
holiday. The adventurers hurried on to spread 
the news that they had been the first to cross the 
new structure.—A. M. U. 
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The Jungle Witch 


IDELLA PURNELL 


Illustrations by Frances P. Dehlsen 


NDER the pale moonlight, the Yucatan 
fields were changed to silver and the grass 
looked like little silver blades. In the 

cultivated fields the henequen plants were like 
clusters of dark, sharp daggers, and beyond the 
henequen fields the jungles stood, dark and 
mysterious. 

Young Tilim and his grandmother were in a 
pleasant silver field, following homeward the 
little footpath that ran like a white ribbon 
through the silver. Across the sky floated the 
moon, like a shining balloon when its owner has 
let loose the string. It was like the sweet silver 
dream grandmother had in her heart, a dream of 
peace and love and quiet. 

Young Tilim was delighted. 

“Oh, dear Chich,” he said to nis grandmother, 
“this is such a beautiful night: Why do we have 
to go home now? Can’t we go walking in the 
jungle? Do you suppose we might see an owl, 
or a jaguar with eyes that shine in the dark?” 

Grandmother smiled. She knew that young 
Tilim was tired, for they had been to a dance. 
Cheel, whose name means “rainbow,” was going 
to be married. She was one of the loveliest girls 
young Tilim or his Chich knew. 

Cheel’s father and mother felt the same way 





about her, and had given her a most beautiful 
party. They invited everybody, even the grand- 
mothers and the youngest boys and girls. There 
were fireworks for the boys and games for the 
girls, and for the young men and women there 
were dances. 

The dances we would find rather amusing, but 
pleasing nevertheless. They did not dance as 
our big brothers and sisters do. One man and 
one girl at a time rose from their chairs to stand 
in the center of the floor. As the music played, 
the couple danced the dance of the doves that 
bow to each other; and the man danced the 
dance of the horse that paws the ground with his 
hoof, and the dance of the bull that puts his 
head down and runs at you. They danced faster 
and faster, running to meet each other and 
running away from each other. When at last 
they had grown too hot and too tired to dance 
any longer, another couple began. 

For refreshments the guests had hot corn zaa, 
sweetened with sugar and flavored with anise, to 
drink. They were given deer meat and sweet 
corn tortillas to eat, and ripe bananas and coco- 
nuts and candy made of sugar and milk and 
cinnamon or anise. 

After eating so much and dancing so hard and 
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playing games and looking at fireworks, every- 
one was tired. The guests were walking now 
across the fields to their palm-roofed houses. 

“We had better go home,” said Tilim’s grand- 
mother, “and then I will tell you a story!” 

Then Tilim seized her hand and hurried along 
as fast as his tired legs would let him. When 
he was safe in his hammock and his grandmother 
was resting in hers, she told him this story: 


ONG ago and long ago, the forests of our dear 
Yucatan were not as they are today. Now 
they are filled with beautiful trees and butter- 
flies and birds. There is nothing in them now 
to be afraid of, though of course boys should be 
careful not to get lost, and should always wear 
sandals so that the scorpions cannot sting them. 
But a long, long time ago, longer even than I can 
remember, there used to be all kinds of strange 
things in the forests. 

There used to be snakes with big wings, and 
the snakes and their wings were all golden. 
There used to be four big giants who blew the 
winds, one East, one West, one North and one 
South. And there used to be the Xtabay. 
(Shtah-bye) 

The Xtabay was a beautiful-looking spirit 
who lived in the ceiba (say-bah) trees. But, as 
you will see, she had a bad heart, for she was an 
enchantress. With her long black hair and black 
eyes, and her white face and long white dress she 
seemed as lovely as a dream. Her hands were 
like cold white marble. She was always combing 
her hair and making wreaths of shining leaves 
from the ramon tree. These she wore upon her 
head to make herself more beautiful. 

Whenever a young man grew proud and 
selfish, then he was in danger! Because, walking 
home alone on a clear moonlight night, sud- 
denly he would see the Xtabay. 

She would be in the path in front of him, and 
he would think her lovelier than anyone he had 
ever seen. She would look at him, and his heart 
would go to her. She would call him, and he 
would follow. And the lovely Xtabay with her 
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THE POSTER MEDALS 


Here are the bronze medals given as prizes in 
the international poster contest. At the left is 
the first prize which was awarded Phoebe 
Jane Albert of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in 
At the right is the second prize 
medal awarded Eleanor Eastin of the Berk- 
eley, California, High School. They are of 
bronze and half again as large as shown 


bad heart would laugh quietly to herself, and 
mock at him. She would continue to call him, 
and he would continue to follow, deep into the 
forest to the ceiba trees where her home was. 

At the first ceiba tree the Xtabay turned to 
him, and enchanted him. Suddenly he was in a 
big palace under the ground, below the roots of 
the ceiba trees. There the Xtabay lived and 
kept all of the proud selfish young men she had 
captured. They had to be her slaves and wait on 
her while she laughed at them. 

But one time there was a young man different 
from the others who had followed her. He was 
not quite proud and not quite selfish, and so he 
could still see everything a little bit clearly. He 
followed the Xtabay, hurrying until he caught 
up with her. And then, with the tiny corner of 
his eye that was still unclouded by pride and 
selfishness, he saw her feet. At first they looked 
to him like two little white doves floating near 
the ground. But when he looked at them with 
the tiny corner of his eye that could still see 
clearly, he perceived that they were ugly claws, 
like the feet of a turkey. 

The young man knew then that he was follow- 
ing not a dream of loveliness, but a wicked lie. 
He knew that only his own mistaken mind had 
thought it was lovely. And so, because he knew 
the Xtabay was not true, he knew he must 
destroy her. Quick as lightning he snatched at 
those ugly turkey feet. Then he felt a beating 
of wings, and he seized the Xtabay’s throat and 
held tight. And then he ran home as fast as he 
could. 

The next day there was a great celebration in 
the village, for all of the poor young men who 
had disappeared were back in their homes! 

Then the young man who had been different 
from the others went out with some of his 
friends to find the Xtabay. 

But all they found was an ugly old turkey 
buzzard lying in the path, with its neck twisted. 
It had black, black feathers and shining black 
eyes. After that there never was a Xtabay in 
the forest again, and the ceibas were friendly. 
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Juniors of the Latvian Summer Colony, Asari, at work 





The N. C. F. at Work 


N THE October number you read about the 
I seven European countries in which the 
National Children’s Fund is being used to 
help other children in various ways. Lately we 
have received more news from three of the 
countries where you are lending a hand. As 
planned, children of Latvia enjoyed the rest 
and sunlight and treatment they needed at the 
sanitarium at Asari, established by the Latvian 
Junior Red Cross to help those suffering from 
tuberculosis. Juniors all over America shared in 
that work through the three hundred dollars 
they contributed from the N. C. F. A visitor 
wrote the Latvian Junior Red Cross magazine: 
“In 1931 the children came in two groups of 
about seventy each. This year the number of 
children in a group was from eighty-five to 
ninety. And still, more than two hundred ap- 
plicants had to be refused admittance because 
there was not room enough. However, children 
alone do not make a colony. There must be 
educators, leaders, cooks and washerwomen. 
And due care was taken to provide them. Be- 
sides a director and three teachers there were 
some fifteen girls, from fourteen to nineteen 
years of age, who practiced housekeeping and 
who, besides their usual duties of housekeepers, 
had each a charge of some six children. These 
elder girls had thus to answer for their ‘wards.’ 
They tended them, tidied their rooms, washed 
dishes, made beds, helped the cook in the 





kitchen, sewed, mended and also assisted the 
educators in getting the children into the beds 
and out of them. 

“About a quarter to eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing came the first bell. All got up, washed them- 
selves and tidied up their beds. Then there were 
morning gymnastics and breakfast. Breakfast 
over, the children went into the garden either to 
water flower beds or to have more gymnastics. 
Then came a lunch after which the children 
went to the beach and remained there till dinner. 
After dinner, everybody had a rest till five 
o'clock; then the colony went for a walk in the 
woods till supper. 

“In the woods there were plays and various 
games. There was much sport also on the beach. 
The children, besides, prepared plays for 
theatricals. The little colonists gave the play 
‘Krancis’s Home,’ while the elder girls gave 
Brigadere’s play, ‘Caukstene.’ 

“There were many incidents that caused 
hearty laughter, and some that caused tears, but 
of them I will make no mention at present. I 
will say only this, that everyone who has passed 
even a week in this sun-flooded colony, will 
heartily join me in a cheer for the Latvian 
Junior Red Cross summer home in Asari.” 

Juniors of Jugoslavia, too, are interested in 
starting a preventorium for children and have 
been saving for that. They have now quite a 
respectable sum laid by. Meantime, they are 
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The convalescent home at Sopron which Hungarian 
Juniors have just completed entirely by themselves. 
They are now raising money to ecuip it. 


keeping hard at their local undertakings, in 
some of which American Juniors are taking a 
hand. With help from the N. C. F. baths have 
been completed in two schools and at a primary 
school in the Zagreb district your money has 
equipped a school canteen, the building for which 
the Jugoslav Juniors secured by themselves. 

In Hungary, money from the National 
Children’s Fund is every day helping to serve 
hot meals and milk to needy pupils in Hungary 
and helping to keep a traveling dental clinic on 
its way from school to school. Of course, the 
Hungarian Juniors are helping themselves like 
anything. These are among the hardest work- 
ing, the least easily daunted of all the Juniors 
in the world, although their country is suffering 
deeply from the general depression. For several 
years they have been working on a big under- 


taking, the establishment of a place for con- 
valescent children. And now the news comes 
that the home is completed at last. The next 
thing is to furnish it and to arrange a play- 
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School bath built by Juniors of Chat Chak, Jugosla- 
via, with the help of the N. C. F. 


ground. Perhaps American Juniors may have a 
share in buying the simple equipment needed for 
the playground. 

So from your schoolrooms in the United States 
you have been able to help fellow members and 
touch the lives of other school children who are 
better for days spent in the good sea air and sun- 
shine of a woodland health center on the Baltic; 
more comfortable for the school baths in their 
villages in Jugoslavia; better nourished because 
of hot meals in their Hungarian schools. 


The Council Meets 


Medford, Massachusetts, to the Red Cross 

Regional meeting at Brookline decided to give 
their report in the form of a one-act play. The play 
takes place in the home of two members of the 
Junior Red Cross Council. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
CATHARINE (sister) 
ETHEL (friend) 


J ateaio delegates from the Osgood School in 


Epwarp (brother) 
Rosert (cousin) 
CATHARINE: Come on in Edward, it’s raining. 
Epwarp: It isn’t raining hard. 
CATHARINE: Mother said before she went if 
it rained you'd have to come in. Oh, look who’s 
coming! 


Epwarp: Hi, Robert! 
RosertT: Hello, Eddie. 
Epwarp: How did you ever get here? 
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CaTHARINE: How did you happen to come? 

Rosert: Oh, Mary came down with scarlet 
fever, so they shipped me down here. 

Epwarp: Gee, that’s good. 

CATHARINE: Good! What’s good about 
Mary getting scarlet fever, I’d like to know? 

Epwarp: Oh, I didn’t mean that. 

Ropert: She isn’t very sick. 

CATHARINE: Well, that is good. 

Epwarp: Well, now that we’re in, what are 
we going to do? 

CATHARINE: I’m going to finish embroider- 
ing my towel like the one I made for the exhibit. 


Ropert: What exhibit? Where? 

CATHARINE: The council exhibit, at school. 

Rosert: What council? What do you mean 
by that? 














CATHARINE and Epwarp: The Junior Red 


Cross Council— 


Epwarp: Now you let me tell this. Our 
school has a Junior Red Cross Council. It has a 
president, a secretary and a treasurer. 

CATHARINE: I know what let’s do!  Let’s 


have a council meeting to show Robert what we 
do! 

Epwarp: I'll be the president. 

CATHARINE: I'll be the secretary, then. 

(Enter friend.) 

CATHARINE: Ethel, you’re just in time. 

Epwarp: We were just going to have a 
Junior Red Cross meeting. 

ErHet: What fun! 

CaTHARINE: Oh! Ethel, this is 
Doyle, our cousin from New Hampshire. 

Epwarp: I now call this meeting to order. 
We will stand, salute the flag, and repeat the 
Junior Red Cross Creed. (Jt is done.) 

Epwarp: We will now hear the secretary’s 
report. 

ErHet: Oh, let’s leave that out. 
couldn’t give a real one anyway. 

Epwarp: Very well. Is there any business 
to come before the meeting? . . . Since there 
is none, we will open the discussion of today’s 
topic. We have with us a very important guest. 
(Robert sits up very straight and the girls 
giggle.) 

Epwarp: He will be interested, I’m sure, in 
hearing about the work that is going on in the 
Osgood School. You may volunteer, if you wish 


Robert 


We 


to speak. 
Rosert: Does that include questions? 
Epwarp: Certainly. 
ETHEL: Mister President. 
Epwarp: Ethel MacNeil. 
ErHeL: May I speak on our health work? 
Epwarp: You may. 
ErHet: Of course most schools do a great 


deal of health work, but in our school the Junior 
Red Cross tries very hard to encourage work 
of this kind particularly. We have made a 
Service Fund with our extra money to buy 
glasses for children who need them. At our 
Junior Red Cross meetings we often discuss 
health topics, so each teacher tries very hard to 
have a good report. 

Rosert: What do you work hard on? 

Eruet: Each teacher has a cleanliness in- 
spection every day. And the children seem to 
take more interest in being clean and healthy. 

CATHARINE: We are all given a_ physical 
examination at the beginning of every school 
year, too, Robert. If anything is wrong, our 


parents are notified. A good many children had 





their tonsils removed last year. Some of the 
money in our Service Fund helps in this work, 
too, because the parents cannot always afford to 
pay the whole cost. 
Epwarp: Catharine, you were out of order. 
CATHARINE: Excuse me, Mister President. 
Rosert: How do you get your Service Fund? 
ErnHet: Each teacher has a small bottle in 
which the children drop pennies any time they 
wish. Another very important health topic is 
the teeth. Our teeth are examined each school 
year by the school dentist. Last year ten out of 
fourteen rooms scored one hundred per cent. 
All rooms reaching the one hundred per cent 
mark before May first receive a banner. The 
teachers and the Junior Red Cross work together 
to make our school as healthy as possible. 
Rorert: That was a fine speech. (Ethel 
bows.) Our school helps the poor people in the 


neighborhood. Does the council do that too? 
Epwarp: Certainly. We think not only of 


ourselves, but of other people. Each year the 
children of our school collect clothes for the 
poor. At Thanksgiving and Christmas we fill 
baskets with food, and our pennies help to buy a 
chicken or turkey. When children are out sick 
we send them baskets, letters, and homework, 
too. This year we are making a doll house— 

CATHARINE: Oh, Mr. President, please may 
I tell about the doll house? I’m a girl and I 
think I could tell it better! 

Epwarp: All right. 

CATHARINE: Well, it’s a colonial house so 
it'll help the lower grades in history. Then 
there’s got to be a lot of figuring and measuring 
done and that helps in arithmetic, to say 
nothing of art. Of course the boys will have to 
help in wood work, and I think it would be nice 
if there was some carving done, too. It would 
make it seem interesting. Every room has some 
part in furnishing it. I’m sure the children who 
get it will love it. I can hardly wait to see it 
finished myself! (She starts to sit down, but 
jumps up again.) Oh, and we do work in other 
lands, too, Robert. Every year our rooms fill 
the Red Cross Christmas boxes for children 
across the sea. I think our boxes this year were 
better than ever before. Many of them were 
overflowing. In our room some of the girls made 
a whole outfit of clothes for a little doll. The 
teachers also bought things with the money that- 
some of the children brought in. Of course our 
school has made a contribution to the National 
Children’s Fund. 

Ernet: Oh. Mr. President, we forgot to tell 
about the exhibit! 


Epwarp: So we did. You tell about that. 
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ErHet: Well, last year the council decided 
that it would be a good idea to have the children 
do something worth while during the summer 
vacation. We planned at the meetings and 
reported back to the teachers. They put a list of 
suggestions on the blackboard. This fall when 
the children came back to school they brought 
back with them the things they had made. We 
had the exhibit last week. The prize-winning 
articles were awarded ribbons of blue, red and 


Some Country 


Schools 


HEN schools start an album for 

overseas correspondents and begin 

thinking about what will interest 
their faraway friends, they can be sure 
that one topic can always be included in 
their plans. Children everywhere are sure 
to want to know about the school life of 
their correspondents. Even the smallest 
country school can make the topic alive. 
if it goes about it in the right way. There is the 
Hill School in Benzien, Montana, for example, 
which wrote to a school in Belgium: 

“Our schoolhouse is a small log building. 
There is only one room in it, but we have all out- 
doors to play in at recess and noon. Our 
teacher’s name is Mrs. Rich. She has four pupils 
in her school. Their names are: Charles Rich, 
who is in the first grade, Clarence Rich, in the 
fourth grade, Beverly Rich, in the sixth grade, 
and Evelyn Hill in the sixth grade. 

“We always have something hot for our school 
lunch. We have separate drinking cups. We 
hang these near the pail of drinking water in the 
back of the room. Near the cups is the black- 
board, and a map of Montana. The Indians 
called our state the Land of the Shining 
Mountains. 

“The stove is in the front of the room. We 
hang our mittens on a line behind the stove, and 
put our overshoes behind it, too, because in the 
winter the snow gets so deep here that our over- 
shoes get very wet. 

“We have made curtains out of white sugar 
sacks and stenciled pictures of birds and flowers 
on them. 

“We have a Natural History exhibit by one of 
the windows. In this we have some rocks with 
fossils of fish and snails and some rocks that were 
left here many thousands of years ago by the 
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white. 
a great many visitors besides. 


We all went to see the exhibit. We had 
Ropert: Well, from what I’ve heard about 

the Junior Red Cross, I think it must be pretty 

good. I’m going to try to start one in my school. 
ErHet: Oh, you ought to. It’s lots of fun! 
CATHARINE: Here comes Mother! Let’s tell 

her Robert’s here! (They all begin to run out.) 
Epwarp: The meeting is adjourned. 
Ropert: Second the motion! 





ereat glacier. 
and have little scratches on them. 

“The schoolhouse is on a small creek named 
Lodgepole Creek, and just across the creek is a 


They are worn smooth and round, 


steep hill. Part of the way across the bottom of 
the hill is a stone cliff and several rods to the 
right of that and from half way up to the top of 
the hill are the sand rocks. They are in all sorts 
of queer shapes and sizes. At noon and recess 
Evelyn, Clarence, Charles and I run as fast as 
we can to the rocks to play. 

“There are lots of places around the school- 
house that we want to explore and so at noon we 
go across the creek until we reach an old sheep 
shed, or else we play among the trees, and ex- 
plore all we want to. We never go more than 
half a mile away from the schoolhouse. 

“On the hills behind the schoolhouse we find 
petrified wood. Petrified wood is wood that has 
lain many years in the ground and turned to 
stone. After it has turned to stone it is usually 
white, but sometimes it is brown. 

“The schoolhouse lies in a bend of the creek. 
Cottonwood trees grow near the creek. Pine and 
cedar trees grow on the hills. When the snow 
melted this spring, the water in the creek was 
very deep, but it soon went down. In the 
summer when the weather is very hot there is 
very little water in the creek. 

“When we climb to the top of the hills near 








the schoolhouse we can see the mountains. They 
are a hundred miles away.” 

The part about the school was written by 
Beverly Rich and Evelyn Hill. Clarence Rich 
wrote: 

“IT want to write you about what my little 
brother and I do. His name is Charles Rich and 
he is six years old. We have lots of fun on our 
daddy’s ranch. We build dog corrals and dog 
houses. 

“Sometimes we make little boats and try to 
get in them and go down the creek. We have a 
little wagon and we have an old horse, too. His 
name is Black Baldy. We made a harness for 
him, and hitched him to the little wagon and 
drove him around. 

“T am making a bow, and have made about 
twenty-five arrows. The Indians used to shoot 
with bows and arrows. They used to come up 





We play Indian and cowboy 


the creek we live on, to get pine poles for their 
lodges, so this creek is called Lodgepole Creek. 

“On their way up the creek they would shoot 
buffalo and we see the buffalo skulls in the banks 
of the creek. On their hunting trips they would 
camp on the tops of hills, because they had to 
look out for enemy Indians and buffalo herds. 
My little brother and I often see where they 
camped long ago. There are stones in circles 
where they had their tents. They held the edges 
of the skin covering down with the stones, so 
they wouldn’t blow away.” 

It was especially nice that the Benzien album 
went to Belgium because Belgian children seem 
to be particularly interested in Indians. 


HE school for Indians at Tomah, Wisconsin, 
wrote to another school in the United States: 
“Our school is an Indian boarding school. We 
have children from three tribes: the Winnebago 








tribe, the Chippewa tribe and the Oneida tribe. 
There are more than three hundred and fifty 
boys and girls here in this school. We have nine 
grades. We children live here from September 
to June and some of us stay here all year. We 
study reading, language, spelling, geography 
and arithmetic. We like to sing and play games 
in the gymnasium. 

“People call us the ‘red men’ but we are not 
red but have dark skins, black eyes, and black 
straight hair. Our grandfathers used to hunt, 
fish and make war on enemy tribes. Now we 
have learned to work on-farms, and in lumber 
mills and the girls have learned to do housework. 
Our grandfathers and grandmothers used to live 
in wigwams made of animal skins. Many of us 
now live in houses. 

“We like to play the same kinds of games that 
other girls and boys enjoy. The boys like ball 

and the girls love their dolls.” 


HE West Rowe and Rowe Village 

School at Rowe, Massachusetts, wrote 
correspondents in the Ute Mountain 
Indian School, Towaoe, Colorado: 

“One day we had a soap bubble party 
in school. We had warm water and made 
lots of suds. We blew them as large as we 
could and tried to roll them across a 
woolen shawl. Sometimes two of us blew 
on the same bubble. We got ourselves 
and the floor all wet. 

“We played games, too. We had a big 
word on the board to make little ones out 
of. In another game our teacher put a 
letter on the board and said ‘a state’ or 
‘a river’ or ‘a flower’ or ‘an animal’ and we 
tried to see who could say one first. 

“The snow here is very deep. It is more than 
three feet in the woods. The animals have been 
driven from the woods to find food. 

“We have not been able to go skating because 
there has been so much snow on the lakes and 
ponds. The sliding has been very good. Re- 
cently we had a thaw which has melted quite a 
lot of snow. 

“We are making a poster, showing one hun- 
dred years of transportation in America. It 
shows all kinds, from the Indian on his pony 
and in his canoe, to the airplanes and steamships 
of today. They are in black and white, in 
silhouette, and are done free-hand. Of course 
they are copies of other pictures. 

“A eat comes to school about every day. Her 
name is Tar-Baby. She is all black. She jumps 
up on our desks and tries to eat the paste. We 
feed her bread and milk.” 
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Juniors of Upper Rajini School dressed for their 
parts in a Siamese play 


E HAVE received your letter and the 

album you sent us. Your desire to have 

an album from our school is a great 
honor to us. We are going to 


send one with this letter. In 
order that you may be ac- 


quainted with our work we 
will give you a few details. 

Our school was the first 
to establish Junior Red Cross 
membership in Siam, and this 
is the tenth year of the union. 
Those who are entitled to be 
members must be between 
the ages of seven and seven- 
teen years, and before being 
members they must go 
through a religious rite 
and pledge themselves to be- 
come useful and to help 
others. After that they must 
keep strictly to the rules of 
good health, and seek oppor- 
tunities to do good things. 
After doing one good deed 
ach member notes it down in 
the book which she keeps as 
her personal record. Besides 
such services as we chance to 
find in our leisure time we must perform special 
ones once a week for the school. These duties 
are divided into three sections. 


A. Child Welfare Section. 
We must help to wash the children, feed 
them and make playthings for them, ete. 
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Siamese scientists 

venom to make snake-bite serum. 

They have a very modern public 
health service 


A Letter from 
Siam 


FROM: The Upper Rajini School, Bangkok, Siam 
TO: Central High School, Evansville, Indiana 


B. Gardening Section. 
We must water the plants, dig and weed the 
ground and find pretty plants for the gardens. 
Surveying Sections. 
We must look round the school, and report 
anything wrong to the teachers, and also pre- 
vent little children breaking the rules. 
Besides helping with these duties, the day 
scholars must wait upon their parents. 

We have a council in every class; each class 
elects its own president, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer. Meetings are held once a month; 

if there is anything important 
to discuss every council sends 
its representative to the as- 
sembly of the highest class in 
the school, the president of 
which becomes the chairman. 
The aim of the organization 
is to encourage all its mem- 
bers to be thrifty, and only 
spend their money on neces- 
sities and charities. Each 
member subscribes not more 
than five satangs a week to 
her treasurer. The money is 
collected to form a fund to 
help those who are in trouble, 
and to support a friend when 
necessary. When there is a 
trouble or disaster anywhere, 
we assemble to decide how 
we can help, and how much 
money we can spend on that. 
occasion. When we leave 
school, we can either take 
back what remains of our 
share of the fund, or give it 
to the school, or to a charity. 

Last year there was a great fire at Pak- 
Nam-Po, in the province of Nakornsawan, 
situated in the center of Siam. After it most of 
the inhabitants had no houses to live in, no food 
to eat and no clothes to wear. Our Junior Red 
Cross members sent them many hundreds of 


etting snake 





garments to help the unfortunate people who 
had lost everything. 

Every year in March we hold a ceremony for 
enrolling new members. <A health playlet is 
given, and a lecture by a notable person invited 
by the principal. On the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth of April, the Red Cross Society holds an 
annual festival to show the work of its different 
branches, and to enlist members. This year, 
however, the exhibition did not take place, for 
the celebration of the founding of the Chakri 
Dynasty one hundred and fifty years ago, and the 
opening of a magnificent new bridge across the 


Juniors Here 


BOUT ten 
A thousand 
Brailled 
Christmas cards 
were bought by Jun- 
iors in all parts of 
the country, covered 
with pretty deco- 
rated Christmas 
covers and sent to 
children in schools 
for the blind. Not 
only were many of the covers bright colored so 
that teachers could describe them to the blind 
children, but often their designs were made by 
pasting colored paper in pat- 
terns of candles, stars, Christ- 
mas trees and so on, so that 
the blind children could feel 
them. One group of Juniors 
cleverly cut out the bright red 
covers in the shape of the de- 
sign that had been pricked on 
the Brailled ecard and faced the 
opening with cellophane 
through which one could feel 
the design. So many ecards 
were made that every blind 
child got one or more. 


George and Martha 
Washington dolls sent by 
Langley Junior High 
School, Washington, 
D. C., to Hungary 


HE biggest job that the 
Philippine Juniors do is to 
support a hundred dentists who 
travel all over the islands caring 


Austrian Juniors celebrat- 
ing carnival gust before 
Lent 


Chao Rhya River happened to fall on the same 
day. 

We have looked at your pictures, and think 
they are exceedingly pretty. As we cannot 
actually see the real places, Nang Sao Saiyude 
Kengradomying, our friend who won the King’s 
Scholarship to study medicine in America, must 
be our representative. We hope she will have 
the chance to see the wonderful and interesting 
things and places about which your folio tells us. 

We wish you happiness and prosperity all 
through the long years. “Kidthung” (our popu- 
lar friendly phrase meaning, “I think of you.”) 


and Abroad 


for school children’s teeth free of charge. But 
when weighing day came round at the Philippine 
School of Commerce in Manila one child in every 
five was found to be seriously undernourished. 
“What is the use of the Juniors running dental 
clinies for children who do not get the food nee- 
essary to build sound teeth?” asked the Red Cross 
nurse. “It is locking the door after the horse has 
been stolen. Milk is better than fillings any day.” 
The nurse succeeded in interesting a local dairy 
company which offered to supply a pint of milk 
to each undernourished child every school day 
for three months, if the pupils would promise 
to buy a pint on Saturday and Sunday. This 
was to demonstrate to the people the value of 
milk in improving nutrition. 
At the end of the time ninety- 
eight of the 112 underweight 
students showed increase in 

weight. 


INDERGARTEN chil- 

dren of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, made a doll’s house, 
furniture and decorations and 
sent it to the New England 
Home for Little Wanderers. A 
fourth grade also sent them a 
suite of rooms—dining room, 
living room and kitchen—ar- 
tistically furnished and beauti- 
fully made. 
UNIOR Red Cross members 
of a primary room in the 
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grade school at Monroe, Oregon, made a sand 
table showing how the Red Cross helps in dis- 
asters. They used the Santo Domingo hurricane 
disaster as an example. In the center of the sand 
table they made the island of Haiti. It was sur- 
rounded by water made of blue-colored glass. 
All over the island were signs of the disaster, such 
as wreckage of homes and palm trees, telephone 
poles and lines blown down. Neatly arranged 
along the shore of the island were little white 
tepee tents on which were painted little Red 
Crosses, and beside them were the Red Cross 
nurses, little dolls 
dressed by the Juniors. 
Sailors and _ soldiers 
among the wreckage 
were supposed to be 
helping. An airplane 
on which was painted 
a red and the 
word vaccine stood in 
one corner of the 
island. Anchored 
around the island were 
government ships of 
supplies. This work 
was all done in a geog- 
raphy class, and 
created much interest en 
in the entire school. 


cross 


a 
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N MOST European 

countries the 
people hold carnival 
on Mardi Gras, or 
Shrove Tuesday, the day before Lent begins. 
Juniors in Primary School No. 5, Chapeau 
Street, Anderlecht, Belgium, tell American cor- 
respondents how they celebrate the holiday in 
their country: 

Your Christmas wishes and pretty presents arrived on 
Mardi Gras. We appreciate your thoughtfulness with all 
our hearts. 

It is 
On that day we are allowed to 


Do you know what Mardi Gras is in Belgium? 

great carnival day. 
disguise ourselves, to mask and go about puzzling friends 
ind strangers. This is scarcely ever done now in the 
streets, but it is still done in the great cafés and at the 
numerous balls which are held on that day. 

There is held at Binche, one of the cities of le Hainaut, 
our most industrial province, a great carnival parade in 
which many clowns take part. 
and each 


They are costumed alike 
a hat ornamented with eight 
ostrich plumes of various colors. 


wears immense 
It is a magnificent sight. 
They have in their hands baskets of oranges that they 
throw to the spectators. After their dance on the Great 


Square of Binche the pavement is truly covered by a 
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The Junior committee of the Frances pues High 
School, Washington, D.C. This schoo 
foil for a crippled children’s home 





carpet of orange trampled by the crowd. Every year the 
Binche Carnival draws a tremendous cosmopolitan crowd 


which comes in automobiles, buses and special trains. 


HE Junior Red Cross of Cullowhee, North 
Carolina, School write to their many ac- 
tivities: 

At the beginning of the year we adopted fifty soldiers 
at the Oteen Hospital. We have tried to make them 
happy each holiday—Thanksgiving, Christmas and St. 
Valentine’s Day. 

Besides this the primary grades made picture books to 
send to the sick children at the Orthopedic Hospital at 

Gastonia. We brought ma- 
terials to make soup for 


the undernourished  chil- 
dren of our school for about 
two months in winter. The 


girls from the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades washed 
the dishes in the lunch 
room. We brought a box 
of necessities for a needy 
family in the community. 
After Christmas we bought 
some nails to help reroof a 
house for a family. At 
Easter we sold eggs to raise 
money to buy some clothes 
eI , for a little boy in the first 
- = grade in our school. 

wy 


\ 


N RETURN for 

their Christmas 
boxes, Juniors of Cen- 
tral School, La Grande, 
Oregon, received from 
Japanese Juniors a box of silk cocoons, vary- 
ing in color from white to orange, a sewing 
set, two carefully kimonoed dolls, a tea set, 
a book of Charlie Chaplin stories ad la Jap- 
anese and two beautiful chests of drawers 
made by hand of balsa wood and containing 
tiny kimonos. 


collects tin 


IVE Juniors from Natchez, Mississippi, with 
their Junior Chairman, attended the Re- 
gional Red Cross Conference at Brookhaven, Mis- 
sissippi. They took an exhibit of work with 
them to show the seniors and one member made 
a short address. 


HERE is a very active group of boys in 

Innsbruck in the Austrian Tyrol who have 
a J. R. C. swimming course in the summer and 
skiing excursions in the winter. As part of their 
Junior activities they clean the classroom, care 
for their flowers and visit the blind. 














Valentine party. 


the face and sealed with 
red crosses. The pupils 
put the amount of money 
they would ordinarily 
have spent on a valentine 
into the envelopes, ad- 
dressed them and mailed 
them in a big box. At 
the assembly on Valen- 
tine’s Day the box was 
opened, the money was 
taken out and the empty 
envelopes were delivered 
to the pupils. 

A bell on the stage was 
rung every time the sum 
of a quarter was reached 
and when each dollar 
mark was passed a new 
playground ball was 
thrown by one of the 
boys at a funny face of 
“Old Man Hunger.” 


HEN the Mt. Sterling, Illinois, Grade 


School com- 
pleted its Junior en- 
rollment one hundred 
per cent, the Red Cross 
flag was flown with the 
American flag over the 
school. Some of the 
Red Cross cotton cloth 
was assigned to the 
school; each teacher 
found out what were 
the needs of her pupils 
for clothes. Those re- 
quired were cut out 
and made in part by 
the domestic science 
classes of the grade 
and high schools. 
These Juniors were 
also given the honor of 
distributing eighty 
bushels of windfall 
apples. The older boys 
did this work and in- 
vited their fathers to 


O RAISE money, Juniors in the Irving, 
New York, Union School gave an unusual 
The art classes made about 
four hundred envelopes with hearts pasted on 





If the boy made a hit he 
could keep the ball for his room. Thirty of these 
eighty-four Juniors were Seneca Indians. 
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Instead of buying valentines or having a party, 

these children cf Collett School, Terre Haute, 

Indiana, put their pennies in the Red Cross 

box to provide food for undernourished 
children 


olina. 


sent a box of books 
received this letter in 
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come with them and see the J. R. CG. in action. 


EVERAL schools 
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in Jacksonville, Florida, 
asked for the scraps left from the cutting of 


the cotton material to use 
in making patchwork 
quilts. In West Spring- 
field School they made 
one especially designed 
for a child. Every child 
in the room had a part 
in the making of this 
quilt. 

The boys cut and 
matched the material, 
and some of them even 
sewed the little designs 
on the squares assigned 
to them. When it was 
completed, the quilt was 
given to the local chil- 
dren’s hospital. 


UNIOR Red Cross 
members of Haralson 
County Georgia, made 


sofa pillows for the fifty men they have adopted 
in the Veterans Hospital at Oteen, North Car- 
The Nassau County, New York Juniors 
to Haralson County, and 
acknowledgment: 


The books were received 
in splendid condition and 
it would have made your 
heart glad to see how happy 
they made our rural chil- 
dren who were without 
books. In less than one day 
every book had been called 
for. Our Junior Red Cross 
members in Haralson 
County in our town schools 
have been busy collecting 
all used books and shoes for 
two hundred children who 
are without either. Since 
the supply from Nassau 
Junior Red Cross was gone, 
I have had two dozen re- 
quests from the rural school 
teachers for books to use 
for reference and to give to 
children who have none. 


_— day held by 
Juniors in Clifton 
Forge, Virginia, pro- 
vided for many pupils. 
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Fourth grade pupils of the Eugene 
Field School, Mitchell, South Da- 
kota, making potter} 


YOUNG 
SCIENTISTS 


Skill, patience and accu- 
racy are needed in making 
dyes, Glencoe, Illinois 


All set for a shock, Lincoln School, New York City 


“It is lots of fun to make a thermometer or magnet.” Ethical 
Culture School, New York City 


Playhouse made by the 

Jirst grade of Eugene Field 

School, Mitchell, South 
Dakota 


Map making, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





